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DEVELOPING WORD RECOGNITION 


By William S. Gray 
Department of Education 
University of Chicago 


Since written or printed words are the keys 
that unlock meanings, the development of ef- 
ficient habits of word recognition is of first 
importance in any sound reading progran, It 
has received so much emphasis at times that 
methods of teaching reading have often been 
characterized by the specific techniques used 
in teaching accuracy and independence in word 
recognition. On the other had, there have 
been vigorous opponents to the use of any 
form of word analysis in teaching reading. 
During the last half century emphasis has 
shifted repeatedly from one extreme position 
to another. However, as a result, of carefully 
conducted research, the fact has become clear 
that skill in independent word attack is es- 
sential. As an approach to an understanding 
of the teaching problems involved in devel op- 
ing needed skills, let us consider how words 
are recognized, 


How Printed Words Are Identified 


A good reader instantly identifies and as- 
sociates meanings with the words of a passage. 
In reading familiar words he perceives them 
as wholes, often in units of two or three and 
as parts of a meaningful whole. But when he 
meets new and unfamiliar words, he centers 
attention on the details of each word. He 
tries to find a clue either within the word 
or in the accompanying context that helps 
him to identify the word and its meaning. 

There are four such aids to word percep- 
tion: (a) meaning clues from the context that 
surrounds the word; (b) its form or appear- 
ance; (c) structural clues; and (d) phonetic 
clues. If these are not adequate, he may se- 


cure help from the teacher or consult the 


glossary or dictionary. In most reading ac- 
tivities the first two aids suffice; when un- 
familiar words are encountered even the good 
reader makes conscious use of all five aids 

or various combinations of them. When attack- 
ing a new word independently, he checks the 
results of his efforts by asking two questions: 
Is this a word I know? Does it make meaning in 
the sentence? 


A Sight Vocabulary 


At the outset in learning to read, the 
child acquires a basic vocabulary as words 
that he uses orally are presented to him as 
wholes in meaningful context. The necessity 
for developing such a sight vocabulary, how- 
ever, is not limited to the early stages in 
learning to read. 

In establishing a sight vocabulary, there 
are several important principles to be ob- 
served. The first is richness of association; 
the second is that the word mst be the cen- 
ter of undivided attention; the third is that 
there must be sufficient repetitions to in- 
sure adequate mastery. As the number of words 
increases, familiarity with general contour 

Continued on page 11. 
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FROM THE EDITOR'S DESK 
READING AND ARi THMET!C CONCEPTS 


Perhaps because I spend mst of my time 
working with news materia! for children [I an 
increasingly concerned with the importance of 
developing arithmetic concepts as a part of 
reading. 

Again and again we find in our testing 
that boys and girls fail to understand a news 
article because: they do not understand the 
numbers and quantitative terms in the story. 
Yet such arithmetic concepts are essential 
to most social studies material .- whether 
ancient history cr the latest news. 

We need numbers to give size. distance 
speed height, cost and population. And these 
are the ingredients of most news stories. 

Ii we don’t use numbers we have to use 
terms that require similar understandings. 
Note these phrases taken from a series of 
news items for the elementary grades 
dozen two years ago ha'j an hour 
big circles, recently three t.mes farther. 
one third, and tons 

Do young readers understand the meaning of 
these terms? Our tests show that frequently 
such phrases mean very little to boys and 
girls. Hence the news stories.can mean 
very little unless such terms are explained 
and are carefully thought out by the children. 

Let me tell you about one item on a try- out 
test that we have worked on. In that test. 
we gave a news story using the phrase two 
years ago. Then we asked children to indicate 
the meaning of this phrase by underlining 
one of the following 1902 1992 1939 1949. 

Many children read the word two and the 
number 2 associated them in some way and 
underlined either 1902 or 1922 ‘That was in 
fourth grade. 

With a group of fifth graders we used the 
term almost a thousand in a news item and gave 
these choices on the test less then 100 
about 500. over 900 Over half the children 
underlined one of the first two. 

Many things may have contributed to this 
lack of comprehension of arithmetic con- 
cepts in the reading of news material. Put 
certainly our tests show that such phrases 
and terms deserve the most careful explana 
tion and discussion 


Nancy Larrick 


Editor ICIRI Bulletin 
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KEEPING ABREAST IN READING 


By Mildred A. Dawson 
Professor of Education 
Fredonia State Teachers College 
Fredonia, New York 


In no phase of the school curriculum has 
there been more research than in reading; yet 
there are still areas where there is much to 
be learned in respect to the selection and or- 
ganization of reading materials and to the im 
provement of teaching methods. The most compe- 
tent and best trained of teachers, therefore. 
have constantly to be on the alert if they 
are to keep abreast of on-going research and 
learn the latest findings in regard to the 
betterment of reading instruction. Even more 
in need of in-service professional study are 
the numerous “emergency teachers” who, de- 
spite their inadequate training, are now 
helping to staff our crowded schools. ‘This 
article presents a brief resume of ways in 
which teachers- in-service may keep up- to- 
date in their instruction. 


Further Reading 


The first resource of the teacher at work is 
the reading of professional books, bulletins, 
and articles, some of which may already be on 
her desk when she enters her room in September. 
For instance, she may find a new state bul- 
letin or a local guide for teaching, such 
as New York’s The Language Arts, Florida’ s 
Experiencing the Language Arts, or the most 
recently prepared curriculum bulletin in 
Madison, Wisconsin Schools. To her, too, will 
be delivered her national and state educa- 
tional journals which, from time to time, 
are likely to have articles that present the 
latest and most authentic ideas about teach- 
ing reading. [In other professional periodicals 
and yearbooks like those of the National So- 
ciety for the Study of Education or the Con- 
ference on Research in English will be found 
further recent materials of immediate help 
to her. In addition the magazines are likely 
to contain sections where the best articles 
from other periodicals are digested and im- 
portant new books are reviewed. Thus may a 
teacher follow an individual course of pro- 
fessional reading which will help her keep 
abreast in the field of reading. 

Sometimes a wide. awake group of teachers 
forms a book club for the purpose of sharing 
the best of the new professional books. Here 


each member contributes a specified fee for 
the purchase of books or buys one or more 
books to share with her fellows. The books 
thus secured circulate on a set schedule from 
member to member. Then these teachers work 
out a regular schedule of meetings in which 
the content of the books wil! be discussed 
and the results of trying out the ideas will 
be presented, Quite similar programs may be 
worked out in a city wide curriculum study 
program wherein teachers of like interests 
will be grouped for study and subsequent meet- 
ings to share ideas. Or. a professional li- 
brary may be built up so that teachers may 
have constantly available the best books. 
bulletins, and magazines which present re- 
cent developments in the reading field. 


Workshops and Conferences 


While thoughtful and consistent profes. 
Sional reading will aid a teacher in her at- 
tempts to keep up-to-date. it is my experi. 
ence that it is the rare teacher who does 
much to put into practice the ideas which 
she reads. It takes something more dynamic 
to stir her to action. [t may be that she 
will hear a stimulating talk at a county 
regional state or national meeting -- a 
talk that makes clear how to go about put- 
ting professional ideas to work. Here again. 
it seems to be the unusual teachers’ asso- 
ciation meeting that offers such a dynamic 
talk. More likely to get results is the 
reading conference held at a university where 
an authority in the field of reading heads up 
a program of research and possibly conducts 
a clinic, for instance. the anual confer- 
ences held at Temple University or those at 
the University of Pittsburgh and Chicago or 
at Poston University. Here the interested 
teacher not only can hear enlightening talks 
on the problems that are currently confront. 
ing her, but she may wel] see demonstrations 
that will clarify her understanding. 

While such conferences undoubtedly do a 
great deal of good their beneficial effects 
may lie more in their stimulation of teach 
ers to further search for knowledge rather 
than in the direct efforts of teachers to 
put the conference ideas into practice 
Thus teachers may be stimulated to enroll in 
an extension course or - better still a 


workshop wherein they may concentrate on the 

solution of the problems which are currently 

of concern to them. Workshops in particalar 
Continued on page 
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KEEPING ABREAST IN READING 


Continued from page 3 


are now common offerings by colleges the 
length and breadth of the land, and in them 
teachers have the opportunity to plan inno- 
vations and revisions in reading instruction 
that will greatly improve effectiveness. The 
value of workshop experience varies with the 
virility, the practical viewpoint and the 
authentic recency of ideas characterizing 

the workshop leader. Dead leadership 

may make the experience practically worthless; 
dynamic leadership can make it invaluable. 

Probably summer school study belongs in a 
similar category of in-service opportunities 
for improving reading instruction. As with 
extension and workshops, the value of the 
study will depend on the up-to-dateness, au- 
thenticity, and practicality of the instruc- 
tion. Summer school has the advantage of the 
teacher-student’s having full time available 
for study: on the other hand, workshops held 
during the school year have the advantage of 
letting the teacher work at her current prob- 
lems and develop materials which she can put 
to immediate use in her classroom. 

There are cases where teachers have banded 
together in a voluntary, non-credit workshop 
conducted by a well-informed principal or 
reading consultant. A good example of this is 
the one recently held by members of the Asso- 
ciation for Childhood Education in Kingston. 
New York. With a local principal and reading 
consultant as leaders this group tackled 
certain of their current reading problems and 
through committee work, turned out materials 
designed to improve reading instruction. In 
this same little city, the kindergarten 
teachers.-. on their ow initiative -- have 
for several years held monthly meetings for 
the purpose of sharing ideas and developing 
improved practices. many of which deliberately 
bear on developing reading readiness es- 
pecially in the area of enriching ideas and 
building meaningful concepts that would be 
demanded in the reading materials which the 
children would use during the year to follow. 


Curriculum Study 


Another most effective in-service lies in 
a school principal’s program for study by his 
staff Instead of holding meetings devoted 
to announcements that might better be pre 
sented in a mimeographed bulletin or placed 
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on the bulletin board, the principal organ- 
izes his staff into committees to study the 
school’s problems and to devise means for im 
proving the curriculum as, for instance. vo- 
cabulary development or word recognition. It 
is likely that reading instruction in this 
country will improve in proportion to the 
degree to which school principals acquaint 
themselves with the best of teaching and 
curricular practices, then lead their teach- 
ers in in-service study programs that are 
designed to improve work in each respective 
principal’s school. Leadership by principals 
can reach every teacher, stimulate each one 
who is capable of such stimulation. and thus 
upgrade reading programs everywhere. Until 
school boar’s ‘ire such mmnetent principals 
and encourage them to exercise truitful lead. 
ership, programs of reading improvement can 
be but spotty. 

Supervisors, principals, and even individual 
teachers can get some valuable help from 
“reading experts’ who are sent out by various 
publishing companies. ‘To the degree that such 
persons are well trained and truly professional 
in their approach the teacher can reap benefit 
from hearing them explain the basis fer the 
locally adopted reading series (a plural word 
we hope) and from letting them counsel teachers 
on classroom reading problems. 

The one caution here is that the super 
visor or principal sponsoring a ‘*eachers’ 
meeting led by such a consultant should make 
sure of the competence and professional in. 
tegrity of this visiting ‘‘expert.” Only such 
persons should be permitted to meet with 
the teachers. 


Visiting Other Teachers 


For the teacher who is a tyro or who needs 
very specific help on very definite aspects 
of a reading program, intervisitation is a 
helpful experience. Seeing is understanding 
as well as believing. and many is the 
teacher who has benefited from seeing a dem 
onstration of good practice. Even the expe 
rienced teacher can pick up new ideas that 
she sees in process in the classroom of 
another teacher. So valuable is intervisita 
tion as a means of in- service teacher im 
provement that some state school officials 
have made a regulation that every teacher in 
the state should be entitled to two days of 
visitation in other schools with salary paid 
in full. 
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The foregoing practice makes intervisitation 
a privilege which a teacher may use at her 
discretion. In other states, there are re- 
quirements which a teacher must meet in order 
to renew a certificate or to hold her posi. 
tion. For instance there may be official 
reading lists of professional books, to be 
read and reported on during the school year. 
Or the state or some other agency may require 
attendance at summer school from time to time. 
or ailow the alternative of travel or writing 
and research as a prerequisite for keeping a 
certificate in force. Such measures are de- 
signed to improve the teacher in service and 
presuniably may be a means of keeping teach- 
ers abreast of emerging developments in read- 
ing instruction, Little stress is given such 
measures here. since voluntary measures are 
likely to get better results. 

In generai. seme in-service measures are 
likely te be more effective than others in 
improving the reading instruction of teachers- 
in service. Workshops where teachers develop 
measures and materials suited to their own pe- 
culiar needs. study groups organized within a 
school or throughout an entire school system 
conferences where authoritative statements ad 
clear cut demonstrations show recent advances 
in the reading curriculum, intervisitation , 
and conferences held localiy with well- 
qualified consultants are among the better 
in service experiences for teachers. Summer 
school institutes ad professional reading 
can be helpful when closely related to a 
teacher’s interests and needs. It would 
seem thet democratic procedures whereby 
teachers can select in-service improvement 
measures for themselves are preferable. 


FILM-STCRY BOOKS 


The latest p»blications to link reading 
and movies are the two sets of booklets 


published by D.C. Heath and Row Peterson 


as a tie in with sound motion pictures put 
out by Encyclopaedia Fritannica Films. 

The Heath series ‘It’s Fun to Find Qut” 
has eight titles by Paul Witty including 
The Fireman The Mailman The Food Store. 


' Each 30 page bookiet uses photographs 


from the film of the same title as well 


} as words and phrases heard in the movie. 


The How, Peterson series on children 


_ of other lands ties in with the Encyclopaedia 


Britannica Films of the same titles, 


IMPORTANT CHILDREN'S BOCKS CF 1980 


Py May Arbuthnot 
Westem Reserve University 
Cleveland Qhio 


Biography and Historical Ficticn 


An outstanding event in the field of chil 
dren’s books in 1950 was the publicetion of 
the ten Lanamark Books by Handan ilouse ‘These 
dramatic supplements to American history by 
nine distinguished authors include The Voy- 
ages of Christopher Columbus by Armstrong 
Sperry, The Landing of the Pilgrims by James 
Daugherty, Pocahontas and Captain John Smith 
by Marie Lawson. Paul Revere and the Minute 
Men by Dorothy Canfield Fisher. Our Indepen- 
dence and the Constitution by Dorothy Canfield 
Fisher The California Gold Push by May McNeer. 
The Pony Express by Samuei ‘‘opkins Adams. Lee 
and Grant at Appomatox by Mackinlay Kantor 
The Building of the First Transcontinental 
Railroad by Adele Nathan and the Wright 
Brothers by Quentin !‘eynclds. 

The books are uneven in child appeal but 
most of them are written with imagination 
and historical accuracy, ‘The heroic figure 
of Christopher Columbus is well drawn, The 
Wright Brothers is already exceedingly popu. 
lar and so is The Pony Express which sup- 
plies young addicts of Westerns with all the 
blood and thunder they can wish tor. Pal 
Revere and his period are vividly recreated 
but the masterpiece of the series is Lee and 
Grant at Appomatox Mr. Kantor has drawn to- 
gether all the confusing strands of that 
drama -- the contrasting character of Grant 
and Lee. the anxieties of those last weeks 
before the surrender, the poignant episodes 
that revealed the nobility of both leaders 
and the hurt, relief and restraint that 
marked the concluding scenes, ‘This is a book 
Americans of any age can read and reread. 

On the whole the Landmark Books are addressed 
to children 9 to 1Z but siow readers of high 
school age will enjoy many of them. 

Amos Fortune by Elizabeth Yates (Aladdin). 
is the story of a remarkable Negro from the 
time he was captured and enslaved in his na. 
tive Africa at fifteen. to his death at 
ninety, a freeman, and a respected citizen 
of Jaffrey. New Hampshire. This book gives 
young readers a dark picture of our early 
slaving activities and a good report of some 
of the kindly people into whose hands the 
Negroes fell. Miss Yates has told the moving 

Continued on page 6 
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IMPORTANT CHILDREN'S BOOKS OF 1950 


Continued from page 6. 


story of Amos fortune with unusual distinc- 

tion and beamty. It is the story of a dedi- 
cated human being. An important book for 
readers ]2 to any age. 

Benjamin Franklin by Engri and Edgar 
d' Aulaire (Doubleday) is the best of the pic- 
ture biographies these talented artists have 
done. Lively ad authentic details enrich 
this record of the curious. energetic small 
boy who grew up to be, not only an author, a 
scientist and a friend of kings. but the elder 
statesman and astute friend of our own young 
nation. A “mst” for children 9 to 12. 

Crazy Horse by Shannon Garst (Houghton 
Mifflin) is the story of Gister’s last stand 
told from the viewpoint of the Indians. The 
chief of the Simx is a dramatic figure. doing 
only what he felt had to be done to save his 
people from invading white men. (12 to 14). 

One of the most stirring examples of his- 
torical fiction is Stephen Meader’ s Whaler 
Round the Horn (Harcourt, Brace.) Here, in 
one breath-taking tale, is a child’s intro- 
duction to the adventurous dangers of whaling. 
to a South Sea island romance and to the 
terrifying great white whale, Moby Dick. A 
well-written thriller for ages 12 to 16. 

Johnny Texas by Carol Hoff (Wilcox and 
Follett) is the story of German pioneers in 
Texas. ‘lhe father and son share an immediate 
delight in the vast. new land but the mother 
is afraid and also resentful of all the de- 
privations and hardships of the new life. 

She is happier when a baby girl is born but 
when the father buys a slave boy, Tobias, 

her disapproval is too deep for words. ‘There 
1s no peace or laughter in the family until 
Tobias is freed. Plenty of action, good de- 
tails of pioneer life and a fine picture of 
family joys sorrows and conflicts resolved 
make this an unusually strong story popular 


with children 8 to 12. 


Picture Books 

One of the wittiest and most original 
picture. stories of the year is The Two Reds 
by William Lipkind, illustrated by Nicolas 
Mordvinoff (Harcourt). Red, the boy and 
Hed, the cat were not friends because both 
liked the same goldfish but for different 
purposes. Events turned the two Aeds into 
friends and that’s the story. Fut the 
cynical cat with his ‘Idle paws will not 
fill a belly -' the gang of Signal Senders 
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and the felling boy make a memorable combination 


both in text and illustration. For 5 to 8’s. 
Every addition to the Cocolo books is fresh 


cause for rejoicing. Cocolo s Home the third 


in the series by the author iilustrator Fettina 


Erlich, (Harpers) is even gayer and brighter 
than its predecessors. The little Italian 
donkey. revisiting his homelad is a heart 
stealer. (5 to 10). 

Leo Politi’s A Boat for Peppe (Scrilmer' s) 
is a slight story about the blessing of the 
fishing boats at Monterey. It is tenderly 
told and the pictures are Mr. Politi at his 
brightest and best. ‘The prayer for all who 
travel in boats is a moving one. (4 to 8) 

A Walk in the City by Rosemary and Richard 
Dawson (Viking) is a rhymed narrative about 
the sights, sounds and experiences that make 
such a walk high adventure for small chil - 
dren. It is not a distinguished bock but 
will give solid satisfaction to the 4 to 7's. 

A Bell for Ursli by Selina Chonz (Oxford). 
From Switzerland comes a fresh little tale 
that tums upon the village custom of welcom- 
ing spring with a procession of bells. rung 
very loudly to drive away winter. ‘The big 
boys ring the big cow bells and the little 
boys, the calf bells. Ursli is insulted 
when he is given a calf bell. so he sets 
about to correct this indignity. The 
lively story is told with beautiful pictures 
and not so beautiful verse. Indeed, the nar- 
rative is improved by retelling in prose. 

(6 to 10). 


Phyllis McGinley can be counted upon to turn 
out a wise and witty book for children and The 


Most Beautiful Doll in the Korld (Lippincott) 
is such a story. The small girl whose doll 
grew more remarkable the longer it remained 
lost. comes to amusing grips with reality 
when the doll is finally found (6 to 8’s) 
The Egg Tree written and illustrated by 
Katherine Milhous (Scribner’s) is more than a 


picture-story. It is a bit of Americana charm 
ingly recorded for children 6 to 10. Although 


it has to do with the Pennsylvania Dutch 
custom of making an egg tree for Easter with 
beautifully decorated eggs. librarians are 
finding the book has more than a seasonal ap 
peal. [It is in constant circulation probably 
because of its exquisite illustratims. 


Fanciful Tales 

Pawnee by Thelma Harrington Bell (Viking) 
is that most unusual of stories .- a doll 
story for boys. Pawnee is really a buckskin 
brave although everyone in the family ex- 
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cept Bobby, thinks Pawnee is just am Indian 
doll. His exciting escapades are fun to read 
about and the captivating pictures of the 

eight inch doll in action. done by Corydon 

Bell, add much to the charm of this con- 

vincing little fantasy. It is proving popu- 

lar with both boys and girls 5 to 8 

Theodore Seuss Geisel is always funny 
whether he tells a story or just lets his ex 
uberant fancy run wild without benefit of 
plot. If I Ran the Zoo (Random House) belongs 
to this latter category. Gerald McGrew de- 
scribes the magnificent creatures he would 
like to add to the zoo, such as the Elephant- 
Cat, Bustards and Flustards, a Tufted Mazurka 
from the island of Yerka and many others. ‘The 
wild pictures add to the iun and started one 
high school group to inventing and drawing 
their own candidates for Gerald’s zoo. (7 to 14) 

Ruth Stiles Gannett’s Elmer and the Dragon 
(Random House) pleases the children as much 
as My Father s Dragon and certainly the pic- 
tures by Ruth Chris»an Stiles are just as 
charming. On an is!@md_ belonging to all the 
escaped canaries. Elmer finds problems which 
he and the dragon are able to solve, even with- 
out chewing gum. ‘The book closes with Elmer 
at home, seeking refreshments in the family 
refrigerator but keeping discretely mum about 
his adventures. (7 to ]0) 

Older children 8 to 12 will enjoy The 13th 
Is Magic by Joan toward (Lothrop, Lee and 
Shepard), Ronnie and Cillian know that their 
apartment building has no 13th floor but 
their black cat, Merlin proves to them 
that they are wrong. Merlin takes them to the 
missing floor where they encounter more 
magic than they ever dreamed of. ‘They find 
there, the man who saves all the daylight 
left over from daylight saving. Later. they 
learn how to whistle up a storm. assist the 
comet cleaners, meet the Nick of lime and a 
leaping lady named Mrs. Wallaby Jones. Gay 
magic as convincing as Mary Poppins! 


Modern Realism 

Carolyn Haywood has added a new character 
to her gallery of smali children. Betsy s 
Little Star (Morrow). Star is the preschool 
sister who misses Fetsy when school begins 
Each chapter carries the account of one of 
Star’s mild adventures. The book has little 
humor but it does have a tenderness and a 
sense of the smail child’s everyday world 
that children 5 to 8 will enjoy. 

Henry Huggins by Beverly Cleary (Morrow) is 
quite a different character. His problems 


with his stray dog, his embarrassments at some 
of the roles he has to assume in the dramas con- 
nected with school “units.” his masterly strategy 
when the real owner of his dog reappears make an 
extraordinarily funny story for children 8 to ]2. 
especially boys. 
Another fine bit of realism is the account 
of a Tennessee mountain family and their neigh- 
bors in This Boy Cody by Lem Wilson (Franklin 
Watts). On his tenth birthday, Cody Capshaw 
admits that he is a ring tail tooter’’ ad just 
about equal to anything. lut events go to prove 
that he is slightly mistaken. ‘lhe characters 
are wel] drawn, especially the pestiferous 
younger sister. Qmalia. Each chapter is a com 
plete episode such as, the house raising the 
honey tree the folk riddles of the canmnity -- 
real wit-ticklers, and finally Cody’s hair 
raising adventure with a witch- cat in an enpty 
house ‘Not Quite Martin ©“ This is a rare book 
to be chuckled over ad reread by children 8 to 12. 
Magic Money by Ann Nolan Clark (Viking) is 
the quiet little story of a Costa Rican boy s 
desire to earn money enough to buy his grand 
father a pair of oxen, It is also the picture 
of a warm family group in which there is an 
especially close relationship between the boy 
and his grandfather. Leo Politi’s exquisite 
illustrations have caught precisely the right 
mood of simplicity and tenderness. (7 to 12) 
Tophill Road by Helen Garret (Viking) pur. 
sues the popular theme of a city family 
transported to the country and discovering new 
interests in the new environment. Except for 
the inevitable author-father. the Uphan family 
is more nearly average than is usual in such 
stories. Peck and his sister Sally Jay are 
especially well drawn and their relationships 
to their new neighbors and to the small crea 
tures of the forest make a good story. In 
the end, they face a return to the city for 
at least half of every year and Sally Jay’s 
laconic remark “I bet that’s what we'll be 
the rest of our lives. half-city amd half- 
country kids’ will undoubtedly make all the 
year-round-city children envious. 10 to 12. 
Finally, there is one superb mimal story 
The Masked Prowler by John and Jean George 
(Dutton). Vulpes enthusiasts will enjsy even 
more this authentic and exciting life story 
of Procyon, the racoon. The struggie to sur 
vive makes the drama of all wild creatures 
but unlike Wlpes this book ends on a note 
of triumph. After an epic struggle with dogs 
and hunters, the old racom retires to lick 
his wounds and become a myth the racoon col 
ossus of the forest! (12 ad 16) End 
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PRACTICAL HELPS FOR 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL TEACHERS 


By Grace Alder 
Supervisor of Elementary Schools 
Maryland State Dept. of Education 


Just look around the roan. What is here? 
It’s a primary classroom that invites chil- 
dren to read. It has small tables amd chairs, 
a low stage in one corner, a full length mir- 
ror on one wall, md bulletin boards that 
cover the wall from near the floor to chalk 
board height. Rich living goes on. That’s 
apparent from the materials in sight: 

1. Low book shelves filled with attractive 
books - books about animals, other children, 
the out-of-doors. Easy-to-read books. Books 
with interesting pictures. There’s a big il- 
lustrated chart that announces “Our Book Club 
meets next Tuesday’’ and also tells in the 
children’s own handwriting who will read and 
who will tell stories. 

2. A low magazine rack sits on the floor. 
It contains copies of current children’s 
magazines, 


3. Across an entire wall, tacked low enough 


for ail pupils to reach and see, is a length 
of brown wrapping paper divided into columns. 
Above is written “The Plue Bird - Our Happy 
News.” In the columns children have written 
“happy news” - news about John’s Hop- A-Long 
Cassidy hat; Mary’ s new baby brother; Sallie’s 
trip to town last week; Edward’s ride in an 
airplane. News about children, written by 
children, for children to read. 


4. A-colorful aquarium with castle and col- 


ored marbles, green grasses, mails and gold- 
fish occupies a table in me corner. Someone 
has made a poster of Aileen Fisher’ s “Funny 
Little Goldfish” and illustrated it. There is 
a story book on the table written by the chil- 
dren telling “How we got money for our gold. 
fish”. “How we made our aquarium’’; “How we 
got the fish.” Another chart tells “How to 
care for our aquarium,” and a list of names 
tells who is responsible for certain jobs. 

5. A series of chart stories is near the 
stage: Plas for Our Play; Stories We Read; 
Our Story; What to Do in Each Scene: Charac- 
ters in Our Play and What We Will Need for 
Our Play. You turn the chart on the holder 
to find the story, “The Robin That Wanted to 
Be an Easter Bunny.’’ Perhaps it does seem a 
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mixture of Rabbit That Wated Red Wings” 
and “The Kitten That Wanted to Be a Christmas 
Present ” but as you read, you cam visualize 
the stories the children read together; their 
discussions; their interest in creating their 
own story and their interest in reading and 
dramatizing their own literary efforts. 

6. The bulletin board and the work room 
show that the pupils are making a study of 
where they get their food, ‘There is a mral 
in progress showing mother going to market, 
and foods coming to the market from all sorts 
of places and in all types of conveyances. A 
grocery store is being assembled A big wheel 
illustrating the seven basic requirements for 
a good diet is about half finished. Since you 
are interested in a reading progran you look 
for the reading resources for the Social 
Studies program. Are they there? They are 

(1) Sets of unit booklets on Milk, Bread; 
Meat; Animals That Give Us Food: Plants That 
Give Us Food. 

(2) Sets of textbooks in social studies. 

(3) A number of beginning geography texts. 

(4) Sets of science books of different read. 
ing levels with markers indicating sections 
on foods, plats, gardening vegetables. 
fruits. 

(5) Free and inexpensive materials in pam 
phlet form. 

(6) teference materials - a primary diction. 
ary; a set of pictures. 

(7) (Current materials - copies of children’s 
weekly news publications - (some of these had 
been collected over a long period of time). 

(8) Literary materials - these give background 
in the form of stories and poetry. 

(9) Reading charts’ these had been made by 
the children on how to work together; plans 
for the unit; directions. summaries of infor- 
mation about visits they had made, etc. 

(10) Teacher-made materials these are mim- 
eographed materials giving information written 
so that the children can read it. 

There are also a number of other reading ma 
terials made by teachers and pupils ‘They 
include: (1) A Diary of Our Wheat Farm - tell- 
ing when they planted some wheat and how it 
grew (2) Picture books about foods - that each 
child made. ‘These contained pictures. labels 
for the pictures and one or more sentences 
about the food (3) Picture dictionaries of new 
words encountered in the unit of study. Each 
word was found in the dictionary ad marked 
with diacritical marks divided into syllables 

Continued on page 16 
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PRACTICAL HELPS !N READING 
FOR SECONDARY SCHOOL TEACHERS 


Py Verna Mulry, Reading Director 
Waukesha Junior Senior High School 
Waukesha, Wisco. 


Word Recognition 


After giving screening tests in reading, 
grouping pupils for instruction, and choos- 
ing materials to suit their instructional 
levels. there still remains for some teachers 
the problem of how to handle needs in the 
various reading skills. To help those stu- 
dents who fail to comprehend because they lack 
ways for independent attack upon unfamiliar 
words, the classroom teacher requires some 
knowledge of basic skills as taught on the 
elenentary leve!. For the teacher who feels 
uncertain about the basic principles in 
structural and phonetic analysis, selected 
chapters in any of the recent general books 
on reading will give assistance. Other sug- 
gestions are given below. 

FOR THE TEACHER: On Their Own in Reading by 
William S. Gray. (Scott, Foresman, 1948). 
Well organized for quick location of skills 
taught at various levels. 

Developing Methods of Word Attack: Scope and 
Sequence Churt, Grades 41-3 and Grades 4-8. 
(Scott Foresnan) A help in locating prac- 
tice material to fit basic needs, 

FOR THE STUDENT: Phonics We Use. Books A. 
B C.D. E by Mary Meighen and others. 

(Lyons and Carnahan. 1946). 

Secrets of Word Building Study Guide by 
Derothy C Page. (Roard of Education of the 
City of Chicago. 1944) Teacher’s manual 
avai | able. 


Systematic Vocabulary Improvement 


A card system of recording and reviewing new 
words is an old cevice but one wiich many of 
our students prefer to notebook pages full of 
words and meanings. Some use 3 x 5” cards; 
some prefer them half that size. ‘The new word 
is written by itself on one side of the card, 
with pronunciation marked if necessary. ( 
the other side the word is written again, with 
the meaing for the given context, the con. 
textual setting in which it was found (a sen- 
tence or part of a sentence), and the source 
of the word, ‘The varied meanings for a single 


word may be recorded on the same card 

Frequent review through self-testing is 
easy for the student. He uses the ‘word-only’ 
side of the card, referring to the other side 
only when he has forgotten the meming. Each 
week he retires the learned words to an “in 
active” pack, which he checks periodically. 
Any words forgotten are returned to the 
“ active’ pack for further review. 

This method encourages independence in 
vocabulary building. However, occasional 
teacher checking is desirable to discover 
erroneous choices of meaings. 


A High School Spelling Program 


Attention to spelling needs of individual 
pupils can help them to become better readers. 
Purposeful attention to spelling cm help. too, 
to lessen some of the frustration experienced 
by both teachers and students where pupils’ 
writing is involved. Some of our better. than- 
average students do not know some of the con. 
sonant sounds the common principles governing 
syllable division, or the basic principles of 
short and long vowel sounds. 

Last year we started supplementing our 
yearly reading survey with a school-wide 
spelling survey to determine the remedial 
needs in spelling of our 2000 pupils. We 
think this practice has had some satisfactory 
results for us. So we have recently supplied 
our “feeder’’ schools both city and county. 
with copies of survey lists made from the in- 
structional books they use in spelling. We 
have encouraged them to try a remedial pro- 
gran in spelling where necessary, and to 
supply us with records of the spelling levels 
of the incoming seventh and ninth graders. 

Survey tests can be made by taking a random 
sampling of 25 words for each grade from 
spelling workbooks like Betts and Arey s 
Directed Spelling Activities or The Pupils’ 
Own Vocabulary Spe!ller by Gates Rinsland and 
others, Tests are supplied with the Newlon- 
Hanna Day-By-Day Spellers. 

Our English classrooms are supplied with 
spelling workbooks on the various grade lev- 
els, and English teachers. especially in the 
general education, remedial, and slow- learning 
sections, are attempting to give instruction 
at the levels needed. (We have chosen the 
grade level .- or levels at which the sm 
dent scores 72-84% as the best indication of 
instructional level for high school students. ) 
We hope that we are approaching the matter of 
Continued on page 10 
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HELPS FOR SECONDARY TEACHERS 
Continued from page 9. 


improving spelling with the sane considera. 
tion for rapport as in reading. We find that 
students are willing almost 100% to study 

at the levels indicated Often the mere fact 
of knowing their percentages on the various 
grade levels of the survey provides suffi. 
cient motivation. However, we wish that pub- 
lishers would begin to anit grade labels on 

the covers of the workbooks. 

In one ninth grade corrective reading class 
(with average or above-average I.Q.’s), the 
September survey placed the instructimal 
level of 2 pupils at second grade, 14 at fourth 
grade. 3 at fifth grade. 3 at seventh, ad one 
at eighth. After formal study of twelve les- 
sons two each week. on the indicated levels, 
plus atte.tion to individual errors in written 
work, all but six were ready to move up at 
least one grade level. 

Through the cooperation of our commercial 
department we have found it possible to sup- 
ply each of our teachers with mimeographed 
copies of the results of both the reading and 
spelling surveys by grades. For each student 
we have included the name of his English 
teacher as an aid in arrmging conferences. 

We have supplied also a sanple list of rep- 
resentative words for each grade level, and 
basic materials to aid in giving help in 
letter sounds syllabicatim, amd conmm 
principles in spelling. 

If a teacher knows that a student has 
an instructional level in spelling of fourth 
or fifth grade we hope he will adjust 
what he expects of the student to what the 
student is able to accomplish. Perhaps he may 
look for ways to help the student to improve. 
A person who still has difficulty with common 
two: syllable words will not do well with those 
of four syllables. 

Some teachers whose students do consider- 
able anounts of writing prefer to use only 
individualized study of spelling as needs 
arise, Instead of fostering frustratim by 
letting the pupil struggle with the word. the 
teacher gives him the correct spelling, or 
sufficient help so that he may discover it for 
himself. This is done with the understanding 

that the pupil wil review the word later and 
learn it. This procedure is followed even on 
tests. 

fn easy ad helpful way is for the teacher 
to write the word with colored pencil at the 

top or on the back of the paper, giving the 
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syllable division by underlining. ‘This serves 
the double purpose of being a record and of 
giving the pupil a visual impression of the 
word. He may transfer the words to this indi- 
vidual list when the paper is retumed to 

him and expect to be held responsible at a 
later time for spelling them correctly. 


Helps in teaching spelling 


Petts, Emmett A. and Arey. Mabel-Louise- 
“Teacher’s Manual for Directed Spelling — 
Activities and Guide to Spelling Progress. 
Revised.’’ (American Book Go. 1948.) 

Fernald, Grace: Remedial Techniques in 
basic School Subjects. McGraw-Hill, 1943. 
(See Chapter XIII - Spelling). 


Foran, Thomas G.. The Psychology and Teaching 


of Spelling. (Catholic Edacatim Press, Wash. 
ington. D. C.. 1934). 

Gates, A. J.. “Teacher’s Maual for The 
Pupils’ Own Vocabulary Spellers Textbook- 
Workbook Edition.*’ (Macmillan 1947. ) 


Helps in Study-type Reading and Study Habits 


Salisbury, Rachel. Better Work Habits: A 
Practice Book for Improving Reading Habits. 
(Scott, Foresmm 1932 ) Useful in develop- 
ing skills in selecting topic sentences and 
details: in using author’s signals and typo. 
graphical signals; in buiiding outlines, 
making summaries, and taking notes. 

Kelley, Victor H. and Greene. Harry A.: 
Better Reading and Study Habits. (World Book 
Co.. 1947). Good as a reference for the 
teacher, as a text for an entire group or as 
a guide for individuals who have been moti- 
vated to help themselves. 

Moore, Robert H.- General Semantics in the 
High-school English Program. (The Qhio State 
University Press, 1945 ) 


Developmental Reading 


Pooley, Robert ‘C. and others, Good Times 
Through Literature. (Scott. Foresmm, 1951). 
For ninth grade. Accompanied by a Guidebook 
containing many teacher aids including a 
plan for extending skills in word recogni- 
tion; and by a “Think-}t-Through Book’’ for 
practice in interpretation and word percep- 
tion. 


SEND manuscripts and suggestions for the ICIRI 
Bulletin to the Editor Nancy Larrick. Young 
America Magazines Silver Spring. Maryland. 
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DEVELOPING WORD RECOGNITION 


Continued from page 4. 


is not enough. For example, children must be 
led to notice that bump and jump look alike 
except at the beginning and that the and 

this look alike except at the end. At more 
advanced levels pupils face a similar re- 
sponsibility in differentiating quiet and 
quite, and noise and nose. 

In the case of children who leam slowly, 
special techniques may be needed, such as 
tracing or writing words. ‘These steps help 
direct attention to the general fom of the 
word and to its left-to-right pattern, and 
increase the number of associations with it. 

Under the method of learning new words as 
wholes. most children make rapid progress in 
reading and their interest in content soon 
carries then into wider reading. It is at 
this point that the effectiveness of a sight 
vocabulary alone breaks down. Unless chil- 
| dren are taught simple techniques of word 
| attack, they are unable to advance. 


| Meaning Clues 


Just as meaning clues aid in identifying 
sight words, so they aid in inferring the 
meaning and pronunciation of a word whose 
printed fom is unfamiliar. Indeed, meaning 
clues are the most important aids available 
in attacking many words. ‘Their use is clearly 
illustrated in the oft-used example, “The boy 
hit the ball.” In some cases context clues 
make meanings unmistakable: in other cases 
they merely limit possibilities. Eecause of 
their great value, however, teachers should 
make every effort to teach children to use 
then effectively. 


Hord- form Clues 


As children acquire a sight vocabulary, 
they leam to scrutinize word foms, care- 
fully noting likenesses and differences. This 
habit carries over to their attack on new 
words and becomes a most useful aid. Mm illus- 
tration may help at this point. Suppose George 
knows the word name, but has never seen the 
printed word same. If as a result of his first 
scrutiny of the word he says, ‘It looks like 
name except at the beginning,” he has effect- 
ively used word-fom clues in attacking the 
word. If he sees same in the sentence, ‘‘The 
two balls are the same color,” the content 
clues plus the word fom clues (and knowledge 


of the sound of “s’’) should enable him to 


identify the word accurately. In each such 
effort he must check the results . <i tvo 
questions: “Is this a word — know” Does it 
make sense here?’’ 

Skill in making visual discriminations is 
also essential. Training often begins during 
the reading readiness period through the use 
of pictured forms. [It is continued when dis- 
criminating between the foms of sight words. 
Special practice is often provided when pu- 
pils are asked to distinguish between the 
words went and want. supper and suffer 
trickle and tickle Jn developing skill in 
word attack. use should be made of exercises 
that lead from a know to an unknown word 
for example. from day (known) to say (unknow). 


Structural Analysis 


In attacking new words. the child som be. 
gins to make use of structural analysis as 
well as word form ciues and meaning. ler ex- 
ample. he encounters variant forms of know 
words such as the plural of dog or the past 
tense (ed) and the participal fom (ing) of 
known words. ‘The first step in identifying a 
new word is that of vistal scrutiny of the 
whole word, which aids in identifying the fa- 
miliar word and the variant element. As the 
child becomes familiar with these endings 
structural analysis is of great aid in ~@ 
larging his recognition vocabulary. [t aids 
also in recognizing compourd words made up of 
two known words (schoolhouse). variant foms 
of adjectives (shorter shortest shorten. 
shortly). At amore advanced stage it aids 
also in attacking such derivatives as dis- 
courage, courageous courageously encourage 
encouraging, encouragement Similarly it aids 
in identifying root words of more than one 
syllable. 

As a pupil progresses in reading ability 
an increasing proportion of the new words that 
he meets are words of two or more sy.lables 
When he sees the wora potato his scrutiny of 
the word will not reveal a know prefix suf 
fix. or inflectional ending. He must attack 
the work in terms of syllables or sound units, 
lo make this analysis he needs the help vhich 
comes from training in phonetic analysis. tor 
example, he must know that each svilable or 
pronounceable unit nas one or more voweis. tle 
mst know also that. if there are two conso- 
nant letters between two vowels in a word 
(let-ter) the first syllable usually ends 
Continued on page 19 
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DEVELOPING WORD RECOGN! TION 
Continued from page 11. 


with the first of the two consonants. If 

there is one consmant between two vowels 
(ba-con), the first syllable often ends with 
a vowel. ‘Thus, the foundation is laid for 
identifying pronounceable units through a 
combination of word scrutiny and phonetic 
malysis. 


Phonetic Analysis 


Phonetic analysis is a natural accompani - 
ment of the scrutiny of wrd forms and of the 
use of structural analysis. As a child notes 
the general fom and details of words, he con- 
sciously or unconsciously associates sounds 
with certain parts -- the c at the beginning 
of cat. ‘Thus a start is made in the use of 
phonetic clues in recognizing wrds whose 
meanings and pronunciations are know. 

Phonetic analysis in reading is based on 
a knowledge of the sounds of our language and 
the symbols that stand for them. ‘here are 43 
such sounds represented by 26 letters. Be- 
cause there are more sounds than letters, some 
letters represent more than one sound (at, 
age, car, all, care, ago). Likewise, the same 
sound is sanetimes represented by different 
letters (cat and kite). Just as the meaning 
of a word is detemined by its use in a sen- 
tence, so the sound of a phonetic element is 
detemined by its use in a word. It follows 
that we must teach the child to be aware of 
variant sounds in words and how to select 
from the variants the me that applies in a 
parti qilar instance. 

The phonetic elements may be classified 
under two headings: (1) consonants, of which 
there are three types. -- consonants with a 
single sound, cmsonant blends (bl, cl, scr) 
and speech consonants (th, ch, ng). amd (2) 
vowels of which there are three types -- 
single vowel letters. two-vowel letters (at 
in rain or oo in food), or diphthongs (ou in 
house, or oi in oil). One of the essentials 
in identifying these sounds is good auditory 
perceptim. Needed training begins often dur- 
ing the reading readiness period. Ultimately, 
pupils should see and recognize these sounds 
as integral parts of word wholes. 

A knowledge of phonetic elements is most 
frequently used in what is known as phonetic 
substitution. A child knows the word bump 
for exanple. ‘To recognize the word lump, he 
notes that it looks like bump except the. 
first letter. He then substitutes the sound 
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of | for b and pronounces the word. Special 
exercises promote ability to make such sub. 
stitutions; for exanple, jump - lump, slump, 
but - bug, bus; big - bag, beg. 

Although our language is non-phonetic to a 
considerable extent, there are a few phonetic 
principles that may be safely applied. (1) 

In words or syllables containing only one 
vowel, the vowel is usually short unless it 
comes at the end of the word (pan, shut. met, 
hit). (2) In words having two vowels. one of 
which is final, the first is usually long — 
(gate, kite, hole). (3) In words or syllables 
containing such vowel combinations as ie ea, 
oe, at, ay the first is long and the second 
is silent. (4) In a word in which r follows 
the vowel, the sound of the vowel is governed 
by r (curl, car, jar) (5) The sound of ais 
modified by | or w if either follows that let- 
ter (claw, halt) 

In attacking longer words, the pupil should 
become skillful in the use of various word at. 
tack skills. The first step is to scrutinize 
the word as a whole. _In the word notation, 
for example, he spots a familiar ending. tion 
He next identifies the number of syllables in 
the rest of the word by noting the vowels. He 
then applies the rule that if a consmmt comes 
between two vowels, it belongs with the vowel 
that follows, thus deriving the visual] units 
no and ta. His previous training has taught 
him that the sounds of these vowels are long 
-- hence, he is able to pronounce each syllable 
successfully. As was pointed out earlier, any 
such effort must be checked with the ques- 
tions, “Is this a word I know?’’ “Does it make 
sense here?” 

Some children leam to use phonetic analy- 
sis with little or no help; others need much 
guidance. The anount of attention required. 
therefore, varies widely among individuals. 


The Dictionary 


Lecause the prmunciations and memings of 
odd words. cannot be identified accurately for 
many reasons by the methods already dis 
cussed, the child is often forced to seek help 
from the teacher in the lower grades or from 
the dictionary in the later grades. Training 
in the skillful:use of the dictionary is an 
essential step in developing accuracy and in- 
dependence in word recognition. but one which 
has been grossly neglected during the last 
two decades. FEackground for such training is 
the development of efficient habits of word 
attack through the use of context, form clues. 
structural analysis, phonetic analysis. 

End. 
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THE QUESTION BOX 


By LaVerne Strong 
Elementary Supervisor 
Connecticut State Dept. of Education 


Q. Is choral reading helpful in the teaching 
of oral reading? 


A. ‘lhe factors inherent in effective choral 
reading are to be found in effective oral 
reading. Although choral reading involves a 
group Situation, each individual develops 
good habits, desirable attitudes and a appre- 
ciation of how to convey meaning through the 
voice as he strives for correct pronunciation, 
articulation, diction, modulation. inflec- 
tion and breath control. ‘The timid, shy 
child, who becomes tense in an oral reading 
situation, oiten is helped to develop poise 
and confidence through participating in a suc-~- 
cessful group perfomance. 


Q When should poetry be taught? Should it be 
read orally? Should memorization be required? 


A. The teaching of poetry should not be con- 
fined to any me period of the day or to any 
one area of the curriculum. When the theme, 
content or activity in social studies, sci- 
ence, reading or literature suggest @ appro- 
priate poem suitable to the group, seize the 
opportunity to make the sharing of poetry a 
meaningful enjoyable experience. Do your 
children ever became tired or restless? Push 
aside the planned activity and try either a 
new poem or a tried-ad-trme favorite and 
watch faces light up and tensions disappear. 

Many teachers definitely plan a sharing 
period sometime during the week to which she 
and the children contribute. I once saw m 
anthology of favorites collected by a second 
grade. In their leisure time children had 
carefully copied each poem and had made origi- 
nal illustrations to help interpret it. Much 
joy was evident when a page or picture was 
selected by the class. Finally all were bound 
into a book for the library table, and it be- 
cane a favorite with all the children. 

Before presenting a poem. decide for your. 
self the poet’s purpose. Was it the sharing 
of emotion word painting of a beautiful pic- 
ture or series of pictures a tale to be told, 
the producing of fascinating rhythm or just 
sheer nonsense to be chuckled over? Read it 
aloud so that your voice may have practice in 
becoming an instruinent to interpret it pleas- 
ingly to the children. ‘Through pictures, dis- 


cussion or other means build a background of 
meaning to help the pupils understand the 

poem and make their listening purposive. By 
all means, read it aloud. ‘The beauty and 
music of the language may be lost if only 
silent reading is employed. ‘The discussion 
should be a spontaneous sharing of ideas evoked 
by the poem or the recall of similar feelings 
or experiences. Selection of best. liked parts. 
apt phrases, beautiful words or pictures will 
increase enjoyment. A final re-reading of the 
poem will recreate a feeling for the total 
poem. 
A child should never be asked to read aloud 
a poem that he has not had the opportunity to 
prepare carefully. Forcing a child into a 
oral reading situation unprepared often causes 
him to be tense and constrained and actually 
causes him to make errors that he otherwise 
would not make. 

Memorization of poetry should rarely be a 
“required” activity. It should come about na- 
turally through reading a poem again and 
again for enjoyment. ho has not had the 
pleasure of hearing firs: a few md then more 
join in softiy on the refrain or a favorite 
part? Soon someone is bound to say. ‘I know 
it. Let me say it.” Many a poem is leamed 
voluntarily so that it cm go hame with the 
child to be shared with parts Sufficient 
variety of poetry should be read and enjoyed 
by the group during the course of the year 
so that each child will find some poems which 
he will want to “learn by heart.’ 


Q. What is the best way to teach comprehension 
in reading? 


A. Comprehension in reading in any curriculum 
field implies that a child is able to recog- 
nize, to interpret, and to react to the word 
symbols. ‘These skills must be developed at 
every grade ievel beginning with Grade (me. 
From the first reading activities the child 
must read to learn. ‘The growth in these skills 
does not come naturally except in the case of 
very bright children. If the teacher recog. 
nizes the value of such reading, she mst 
have a definite program to develop it. 

The type of assignment will play a great 
part in the type of reading activity employed 
by the children. Many teachers give vague. 
general directions and then wonder why their 
children read in like manner. Speci fic prob- 
lens and directions or guide questions that 


Continued on page 14 
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THE QUESTION BOX 
Continued from page 1}. 


require careful. study. type reading to locate 
the exact infomation will help to increase 
canprehension. 

The type of giide questions asked by the 
teacher will influence the type of reading 
done. Factual questions are those that re- 
quire careful study type reading to find a 
specific word, phrase, sentence or paragraph, 
These questions should be used in al] content 
fields as well as in the reading period. 

Inferential questions are those not an- 
swered directly in the text. They are qes- 
tions the children can answer by using the 
facts presented plus their background of in. 
formation, judgment and reasoning. Exanples 
may be. What caused this?’ or, “How do you 
explain this?” 

Teachers sometimes say that they do use 
such type of questions but that their pu- 
pils are unable to answer then. In this case, 
the teacher needs to show the pupils how to 
find the answers, ‘The teacher and children 
work together with open textbooks before then. 
As the clildr@m have practice with the teach- 
er directing their efforts. they will gain 
in ability to wrk independently during pre- 
paratory periods. 

In grades IV V. VI, VII, and VIII, the 
teacher has the responsibility of defimtely 
developing the basic study or reading skills. 
These skills are. location of information 
(use of cable of contents, indices, glossary, 
key words dictionary ecyclopedia. atlas, 
etc.); selection and evaluation of information 
(finding within the material the part of parts 
that pertain directly to the question under 
inmediate consideration) organization of in- 
formation (outlining taking notes. oral and 
written summaries recognizing main points, 
finding supporting details, recognizing 
topical or summary sentences), frequent check- 
ing of understanding (asking children to ex. 
press infomation in their ow ]anguage. the 
use of frequent tests to determine what has 
been understood, locate errors and misunder 
standings to be cleared up and to pian future 
work) and retention of information (efficient 
ways of revanbering that which should be re 

tained -. summaries, main points etc.). 

Pictorial aids (pictures. movies, film 
strips, slides. objects. models. maps, graphs, 
charts diagrams) are helpful in all grade 
levels. They aid in making leaming less ab- 
stract and help to tie up the new infomation 
with the pupils’ past experiences. 
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Vocabulary development is a must in devel- tion 
oping comprehension. In developing vocabulary appt 
both the aspects of word recognition and the mos t 
development of meanings should receive care- prok 
ful attention. Special attention should be more 
given to multi-meaning wrds. For exanple mech 
how many meanings can you attach to the word est 
range? Lack of knowledge of the meaning re. ing. 
quired by a specific context may result in and 
blocking of comprehmsion. ‘The social studies Ss 
field in particular makes use of many such the 
words. Teachers need tc be aware of these ing. 
shifts of meanings and make sure that their tell 
pupils have the meaning required. pict 

to 

prog 
Q. How can we develop a love for reading in 
our children? Q | 
A. A well- planned reading readiness program A 
is the first essentia! in building up a love imp re 
for reading. Here the child comes to enjoy erro: 
books and stories. to recognize that word the « 
symbols ca have interesting meanings for him that 
and can tell him things he wants to know or not ¢ 
tell others things he wants to share with arou § 
then. ‘The teacher can contribute greatly to ish } 
building enjoyment of reading by making all dren 
reading readiness activities fun’ and of the d 
absorbing interest to the beginners She alway 
can aid in this by referring often to the and n 
time ‘when you can read’ and by giving chil- If 
dren opportunities to read’ by rote long oral] 
be fore they have acquired a sight vocabulary. itis 
Giving a child may rich. meaningful experien. as a 
ces and delaying book instruction until he ing f 
shows definite interest in leaming to read shoul 
is a prerequisite to future appreciation and conce 
enjoyment. error 

Later, as children have acquired primer is th 
vocabulary, many pre-primers of similar wo- him t 
cabulary should be provided so that children cause 
may enjoy the pleasure of seeing and recogniz check 
ing their word- friends independently and may oral] 
gain at once the sense of achievement which that | 
reading “a new book’ gives them. Coun t 

All through the grades a rich variety of and di 
attractive, easy books is an important tool is no 
in developing children’s appreciation of havin, 
reading. Even the able reader enjoys the itis 
sense of power gained from reading rapidly he mu 
through an easy book. With the slower child. 
it is the only way to secure voluntary reading. BY I, 

It has been said The love of reading cannot ff %sig7 
be taught -- it must be caught * If the teacher 
thoroughly reading herself and is eager [4 TI 
to share a good story a lovely bit of descrip- /'S hon 
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tion or a musical poem with her children, their 
appreciation and enjoyment of reading is al- 
most automatic. Time devoted to such activities 
probably helps the reading program progress 

more rapidly than twice the time spent in 
mechanical vocabulary lilding. If the inter. 
est and desire to read are fostered the leam- 
ing of vocabulary becomes a means to an end 

and is accordingly easier. 

Sharing of books, stories and poems anong 
the children is a further impetus to leam- 
ing. A library period in which children may 
tell about the books they are reading, show 
pictures and read interesting passages aloud 
to the group, should be a part of every week’s 
program throughout the grades. 


Q. When should corrections be made? 


A Corrections are made for two purposes: for 
improvenent now and for avoidance of such 
error hereafter. To fulfill these purposes, 
the correction must be made in such a manner 
that the flow of thought or perfomance is 

not checked, gor unpleasant personal reactions 
aroused. The child should be allowed to fin- 
ish his presentation. ‘Then, either the chil- 
dren or the teacher will call attention to 

the desired substitution. The emphasis should 
always be upon the correct response or fom 
and not upon the error committed. 

If a child makes many errors when reading 
orally and is satisfied with his performance, 
it is evident that the child regards reading 
as a word-pronouncing task and is not read- 
ing for meaning, Work to promote comprehension 
should be given and as the child leams to 
concentrate upon the meaning, many of the 
errors may drop out. Another common cause 
is that the material may be so difficult for 
him that the number of unknown words may 
cause lack of comprehension. One simple 
check is to have the child read a paragraph 
orally and make note of the number of wrds 
that he either does not know or miscalls. 

Count the number of words in the paragraph 

and determine the percentage of errors. It 

is not unusual in such cases to find a child 
having difficulty with 25% of the words. ‘Then 
itis clearly evident that if he is to leam, 
he must have easier material. 


Q If homework is assigned, what kind of 
assignment should be made? 


4. The first question to be answered is “Why 
is homework being sent home?” Homework for 


homework’ s sake has no place in the program 
of the moder school. Careful scrutiny 
should be given if homework is being sent home 
because the child is experiencing difficul ty 
in keeping up with the group at school. 
“Pushing’’ a child can cause emotional tensions 
and strains and so block learning. 

When parents attempt to help children, it is 
possible that they may become so impatient 
that the child becomes nervous and less able. 
to learn. Often the lesson breaks up with the 
child in a fit of crying. What attitude will 
he have toward the work in the moming? 

Some parents give up trying to help the child 
and to hasten matters, do his work for him. 
This robs the child of initiative, independence, 
and self-reliance and his learning is nil. 

Still worse is the situation where parents 
attempt to help in a method different from 
that practiced by the school Confusion instead 
of learning is the result 

If there is justifiable reason for the assign- 
ment, then the following criteria should be 
observed: 

1. The assignment should be of reasonable 
length, reqiiring not more than 30 to 
45 minutes in Grades 4-8, less in primary 
grades. 

2. The child should understand what is ex 
pected of him. 

3. The assignment should be such that the 
child can do it independently. 

4. If the assignment is made, the child 
should be held responsible for satisfactory 
ful fillment of the task. 

5. Written work, copying. or “writing words 
20 times” should not be a part of the assign- 
ment. 


Q. When should workbooks be used? 


A, The time of presentation of the workbook 
materials will depend upon the organi zation 
of the workbook itself. Some workbooks are 
planned so that the materia! is to be used 
prior to the reading. Mother type presents 
the material first and then provides a check 
to be used following the reading of the stories 
in the reader. Some are planned to be used 
concurrently with the reader. Some of the 
older types were designed to check comprehen- 
sion after reading only. 

The workbook itself will indicate to the 
teacher the proper time to use the material. 
The manual accompanying the reader and the 
workbook should be consulted for suggestions 

Continued on page 16. 
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THE QUESTION BOX 


Continued from page 15. 


for effective presentation. 

Workbooks of today create effective language 
situations, but children canot use them 
effectively without guidance. The material 
should be carefully preseted as a part of 
the entire reading program. The children must 
understand clearly what it is they are to do 
and then be given the opportunity to work 
independently. All material should be care- 
fully checked and the child should correct 
his errors after he understands the reason 
for the correction. 

All children do not profit by the use of 
workbooks. Head carefully the teacher’s 
manual or teacher’s edition to detemine 
exactly the purpose of the workbook and 
the skills to be developed. Which children 
in your group need help in this area? ‘They 
are the ones who will pm fit by the use of 
the workbook. The others. then, should have 
further activities that are in accordance 
with their needs. 


HELPS FOR ELEMENTARY TEACHERS 


Continued from page 8. 


and the accented syllable indicated, ‘The word 

was then illustrated and used in a sentence. 
(4) Recipes: Fach pupil had made a recipe for 
preparing one favorite food. 

There is something here for every pupil in 
the class to read, no matter what his reading 
level is. Jf he is just beginning to read, the 
reading charts will have meaning and interest 
for him as will the current magazine materials, 
the picture boaks, and some of the unit book- 
lets. If he is reading above his grade level, 
the textbooks, reference materials, pamphlets 
and library materials offer him a real chal - 
lenge. This is as it should be. A doing pro- 
gram can be so orgmized that it requires 
reading to help the pupils reach their goals. 
Materials can be so varied in content and in 
reading difficul ty that all pupils can find 
satisfaction in reading. 

7. There is evidence too of a directed read- 
ing program. Directions on the board indicate 
that children reading a story about a visit 
to a fam are working on getting the general 
drift or outjine of the story. They are told 
to do these things: 
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(1) Ask yourself these questions: 
Where did this story take place? 
When did it take place? 
Who were the people in it? 
What did they do? 
What finally happened in the story? 


(2) Imagine yourself taking part in the story, 


(3) Go over the story in your mind as you 
would retell it to us. 

_ Another assignment gives the following direc- 
tions: 

(1) Yesterday we did not get all the facts 
in our story. After you read today, try to 
answer these questions. 

What kind of fish are being caught? 
How are the fish caught? 

Where are the fish taken? 

Who likes to fish? 

Where do people go to fish? 


(2) We need to think about what we read. How 


would you answer these questions? 
Why are boats used for fishing? 
Why are some fish cooked? 
Why are some fish frozen? 
(3) Can you talk about this story and use 
these words? 
Salmon nets camnery creek lakes 


(4) What informatim do the pictures give you? 


These groups are working on very definite 
skills. ‘The directions show, too, that the 
children know what these skills are. ‘There is 
no mystery about what they need in order to 
improve their reading. 

You feel as you leave the room that in such 
a physical environment as this, boys and girls 
should learn to read) OQur classrooms. even 
after the pupils have gone home, tell much 
about what goes on during the day. However, 
this is only a part of the over- all invitation 
to reading. (ne can think of other factors in 
each pupil’s environment. We might consider 
very seriously the teacher; the other boys 
and girls, the out-of-school experiences. the 
parents; the comunity, and the total school 
progran. Each of these can do much to cause 
pupils to want to read amd to help them leam 
to read. End. 


POEMS FOR CHORAL READING 


Let’s Read Together Poems is the title of 
a new series of paper-bound anthologies of 
verse selected and arranged for choral reading 
in elementary grades. ‘The series includes a 
60- page thology for each of the four grades 
three through six and a teacher’s guidebook. 

These little anthologies cotain am interest- 
ing variety of poems under such headings as 
Transportation, Just for fun, Nature and 
Seasons, Hane, ad Living Things. 

The poems have been selected and arrmged for 
choral reading by Helen A. Pvown ana Harry J. 
Heltman. (Published by Row, Petersm and Company 
1911 Ridge Ave. Evanston. Illinois ) 
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RECENT RESEARCH IN READING 
ON THE COLLEGE LEVEL 


By Gertrude H. Williams 
Miner Teachers College 
Washington, D.C. 


Continued from last Bulletin 


Instructional Problems 

Saale (3) offers evidence from previous 
studies in agreement with the results of the 
Dartmouth Study (}) supporting the view that 


It is Saale’s opinion that many of the read- 
ing problems that the college student faces 
may be due to a lack of an apperceptive 
back ground of experience rather than to a 
lack of knowledge of the specific skills and 
abilities of reading.’ The facts secured 
from all these studies are interpreted to 
mean that, even on the college level, 

every instructor should be concerned with 
the reading- for-meaning problems that are 
specific to each subject matter area 


Evaluation Procedures 

Much speculation has been made recently 
as to the improvement of general scholastic 
ability after a college course in remedial 
reading. Although several investigations 
have appeared to justify the existence of 
these corrective reading programs. few offer 
reliable statistical verification of improve- 
mnt in scholastic standing after instruction 
in remedial reading. 

Hobinson (2) questions the general effec- 
tiveness of college reading programs as 
the result of an analysis of approximately 
00 studies on the college level. Of this 
number. less than ]2 of the investigations 
reported findings as to the “effect of read- 
ing programs upon scholastic improvement.’ In 
this small list, there was only one report of 
a Situation using control groups, in which 
sigificant improvement in scholastic stand- 
ing was claimed. The remaining studies 
either admit no definite growth in college 
achievement or state without a modicum of 
evidence that ‘‘reading instruction can 
improve academic work.” 

The writer describes as ‘startling’ and 
depressing’ the obvious superficiality 
of the evaluative processes used to determine 
scholastic growth after remedial reading 
instruction. Jn the initial phase of the 
Study. Robinson describes the four stages of 


reading is a process and not a subject matter. 


evaluation ranging from ‘informal, subjective 
appraisal of results by either teacher or 
pupils,’’ to a type of appraisal where exper. 
imental and control groups are matched m the 
bases of reading achievement test scores and 
intelligence levels. 

The investigator views the latter type of 
appraisal with more favor because it attempts 
to measure general scholastic development in 
order to determine the effectiveness of college 
remedial reading. 

Aobinson feels. however. that this approach 
is limited since it is assumed that the ex 
perimental situation needs no controls other 
than © initial reading performance’ and 
“intellectual capacity.” Hobinson’s most 
vigorous criticism of the four stages of ap. 
praisal is the utter disregard of the affec. 
tive experiences of the college students 
taking remedial reading especially since the 
majority of such courses are offered as 
electives. usually without credit. When 
students seek remedial aid freely and 
earnestly. there is littie doubt that their 
atti tudes have been higily potent factors 
when subsequent reading improvement is noted. 

An investigation that has been reported 
by Yale University (2) offers a possible 
approach to the problem of activation con- 
trol. ‘The study was carried on with 102 ex 
perimental participants and A) control 
participants during the fall semester of 
1948. The two groups of college freshmen 
were contrasted for approximately ten weeks 
in terms of average grade scores. verbal 
performance in language type courses and the 
general perfomance in scientific and similar 
courses, 

Initial attitudes and motivation were 
important considerations in this evalu 
ation of scholastic achievement in the class- 
room situation. Generally speaking the 
experimental group “showed average academic 
gains approaching significance over the non- 
participating group 
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ICIRI STATE CHAIRMEN NAMED 


Dr. Emmett A. Betts. Organization Chaima 
for the International Council for the Improve- 
ment of Reading Instruction, announces the 
appointment of thirteen State Reading 
Council Chairmen. These State Chairmen will 
assist local councils in getting organized 
ad will tie-in the local programs with the 
services of the International organizatim. 

The following State Chairmen have been 
appointed 

Mr. Millard Black, Brown Military Academy, 
Pacific Reach, San Diego 9, CALIFORNIA 

Miss Margaret Robinson, Brant School, 

% Brant Street, Toronto, CANADA. 

Mr. Leonard Joll, Director, The Reading 
Clinic, State Teachers College, New Haven. 
CONNECTICUT 


FILL OLT THE COUPON below and receive 
the next issue of the [.C I.R.I. Pulletin 
as a Member-at Large. Petter still, get 
four others to form a Local Council with 
you. Keep in. touch with I.C.I.RI. Head- 
quarters, 


Roy A. Kress. Jr. 

Exec. Secty. I.C.I.8.1. 
Heading Clinic 

Temple University 
Philadelphia 22. Pa. 


I enclose $2.00 for my dues as a 
Menher- at-Large of the International 
Council for the Improvement of Reading 
Instructim. 


L I enclose $2.00 for the charter fee 
for a [pcal Council of the J.C J.32.1. 


[| Please send information about form- 
ing a local Council of the [.C.I.R.I. 


Local Council ...... 


Miss Gertrude H. Williams Miner Teachers 
Coliege, Washington, DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 

Dr. Lester Wheeler, Director The Reading 
Clinic, University of Miani, Cora! Gables. 
FLORIDA 

Dr. A.J. Pellettieri Director, The Read. 
ing Clinic. Mississippi Southem College 
Hattieshirg, SSISSiPPI 

Mrs. Dora Reese. teading Consultant. East- 
em Montana College of Fducation. Pillings, 
MONTANA. 

Mr. Charles Joyce. 719-72] Sibley Tower 
Building, Rochester, NEW YORK. 

Mrs. Leva Girtis, Board of Education, Mid- 
west City OKLAHOMA 

Dr. S. June Smth. County Supervisor of 
Special Education Lancaster PENNSYLVANIA. 

Miss Mary Vinacco, Elementary Supervisor. 
Johnstm Public Schools Johnston. RHODE 
ISLAND 

Professor Willie Stevens, George Peay 
College Clarksville. TENNESSEE 

Dr. Worth J. Osborne College ot Education. 
University of Washington Seattle, WASHINGTON. 


Those interested in forming local councils 
are urged to get in touch with the nearest 
state chairman or write to the Executive 
Secretary of ICIRI. Roy A Kress. Jr. 
Reading Clinic. Temple University Phila 
delphia 22. Pa. 


NEWS OF LOCAL COUNCILS 


Two new Local Council Groups have been 
granted charters and have become affiliated 
with the International Council. Local Council 
No. 4 is the Capitol Reading Council in Wash- 
ington D.C which was organized under the 
tutelage of Gertrude H. Williams who is a men- 
ber of the Executive Board of the ICIHI. 

The Kingston Council of Mtario, Canada have 
submitted a copy of their constiwtion to 
the Judicial Chairman for Approval and are now 
in line to become Local Gouncil No. 5. 

Congratulations to each of these fine groups 
are in order. (Charter certificates will be 
awarded to them early in April. 

The Mohawk Valley Council are planning a 
Spring Conference this year. Members: at large 
who are interested in attending should contact 
Ralph Staiger Reading Consultant Utica Public 
Schools, Utica, N.Y. for particulars. 


Mail your news of Local Council activities 
to the Editor. 
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